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THE INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF CHILDREN 1 

HASTINGS H. HART 
Russell Sage Foundation 

IN listening to the addresses of the morning, I was impressed 
with their bearing upon the problem of institutional chil- 
dren, who number at the present time not less than 
125,000 in the orphan asylums, children's homes, and juvenile 
reformatories. These papers have suggested some of the forces 
that bring delinquent children into institutions. Child labor is 
a direct cause, as has been indicated, of boys becoming delin- 
quents. Boys who are overtaxed and deprived of proper edu- 
cational opportunities, whose parents look at the commercial 
advantages to be had from them, are quite liable to turn up in 
the juvenile court. The lack of proper regulation of amuse- 
ments is undoubtedly responsible for a large amount of juvenile 
delinquency. Its influence is exaggerated, but it is an import- 
ant factor. As regards the commercializing of vice, it is safe 
to say that at least eighty per cent — and I think ninety per cent 
—of all the young girls sent to industrial schools and institutions 
for delinquents have had an immoral experience. Many have 
been inmates of houses of prostitution. That is not all. The 
commercializing of vice means that the great majority of those 
girls, who after they have been through the institution start 
out with habits of right living and desires for it, immediately 
become objects of pursuit from the fact that they have been 
so marked, and they are exploited to an extraordinary degree. 
In connection with the future welfare of both the dependent 
and the delinquent child in institutions, the subjects that have 
been presented to us are vitally important. It is absolutely in- 
dsipensable to the normal development of the child that his 
recreation shall be right. I have visited hundreds of institutions 
for children, and I have made special studies of recreation, and 
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the truth is that there is little careful regulation of recreation in 
such institutions. I could cite institutions in New York and 
Philadelphia where two or three hundred boys are turned loose 
in a little playground where there is not room for more than 
thirty or forty ; and the big, active fellows get the playground 
and playthings, and the little boys stand around the edges and 
watch wistfully. These children do not have any spontaneity 
in life, and yet it is absolutely essential to their education. 

There is not one institution for children in twenty that follows 
the plan adopted by Mrs. Falconer in the girls' school in Phila- 
delphia — that of having directed play. She has a college- 
trained, well-bred young woman, who spends a large part of her 
time in studying how to use the leisure time of these girls to the 
best advantage. At the New York Orphanage, conducted by 
Dr. Reeder, the whole life of the child is studied ; and people 
come from all parts of the world to see that place, because 
there are not half a dozen institutions of this class among all 
those for dependent children. 

It is very evident that the last word has not been said on 
child labor in its relation to the institutional child. Institutional 
children must have wholesome occupation, and they should 
receive some kind of vocational training. But vocational train- 
ing in the institution is beset with difficulties. In the first place, 
as to boys, the most of those in our juvenile reformatories are 
two or three years below the normal in their intellectual, and, to 
a certain degree, in their physical development. If you under- 
take to keep such a boy long enough to give him a trade, he 
must remain in the institution three, five or seven years, and 
that means that he becomes institutionalized. Further than 
that, the process is exceedingly expensive if it is done right. 
You cannot give all institutional boys the same training. There 
is much nonsense talked now about making them all agricul- 
turists. The moment you go into the mechanical trades, 
you need expensive teachers and equipment that only a few 
institutions can afford. 

The vocational training of girls is simpler in a way, because 
the range of occupations that ought to be taught is not so large 
and because we recognize that every girl must learn domestic 
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science. With a domestic science teacher, a teacher of dress- 
making who is also a sewing teacher, and a teacher of typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping, a considerable number of girls can be 
accommodated. As a matter of fact, however, and I speak 
advisedly, from actual knowledge, three-quarters of all the so- 
called vocational training for girls in institutions is a humbug 
and a fraud. The reports of these institutions state that " our 
girls are taught domestic science, cooking, house work, laundry 
work, sewing, dressmaking" and so on. The effort is made to 
give that instruction along with the daily routine of the institu- 
tion, but in nine-tenths of our institutions there is no daily 
routine that teaches the girl the ordinary work of life. In the 
institution the cooking and the washing are done by steam. 
How train a girl there to do ordinary cooking and washing? 

Not only that, but in three-quarters of the orphan asylums of 
this country that admit girls you will find a little group of older 
girls. One of these institutions states the reason in its annual 
report : " We cannot send these older girls out into homes ; it is 
not safe. The girls need the domestic training they will receive 
in the institution and the institution needs the help of its older 
daughters." Those girls are in the institution to help, to save 
hiring servants ; they are doing free domestic service. A girl 
can be given domestic training in the ordinary routine only if 
the institution is organized with cottages that accommodate from 
twelve to twenty at the outside, if the living is like the living in 
an ordinary family, if the cooking is done and the meals are 
served with the same care and dignity as in an ordinary family, 
if the dresses for the girls are cut and made with the same neat- 
ness and variety as in an ordinary family. I remember visiting 
an institution for children where I learned that the girls were 
being taught sewing. I went to see the girls' domestic work, 
and there was a beautiful room, with sewing machines run by 
electricity, with a machine to cut children's garments, fifteen or 
twenty garments at a time, a machine to make buttonholes, 
a machine to sew on buttons, a machine to do everything — and 
that was teaching the girls sewing ! 

As a result of it all, a wholesome reaction is occurring. We 
are coming to recognize that the institution is not the right 
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place to give the child domestic training. His stay in the insti- 
tution should be as brief as possible, and he should be quickly 
transplanted into the normal life of the community, there to find 
his opportunity and take his chance with the rest of the normal 
children. That means the development of the placing-out 
system. We are learning to select our homes with greater care ; 
to watch the child in order to see that he gets opportunity and 
training, and that he is not exploited to take the place of the 
hired servant. 
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